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THE EDUCATOR'S PROBLEM FROM THE 
BUSINESS MAN'S STANDPOINT 



EDWARD C. BALDWIN 
Business Agent, Massachusetts Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Education at the public -expense in the future must grow 
out of the people's needs, individual and national. It must be 
democratic in its organization and control. It must operate to 
develop efficient and productive citizens. It will be expensive, 
but it will be the only kind that the people will be willing to 
pay for. 

The terrible upheaval in Europe, which has now entered 
the home of every human being in the world, has changed his 
environment, and likewise his point of view. This change of 
conditions forces upon those who are dealing with the affairs 
of the people the necessity of changing their business methods 
to meet the new needs of the people. 

The manufacturer is making a longer working-day, and is 
giving more energy to his business than ever before, while in 
many instances the employee is making a shorter day and is 
receiving higher pay. Women workers are being substituted 
for men. Wage-earners are laying by a liberal portion of the 
world's goods, while others, particularly salaried people, are 
finding it difficult to make ends meet. Idleness is not only 
unnecesaary but unlawful. The ambition of the people was 
never so keen, nor their standards of morality so high. 
Employment at good wages has elevated social standards 
surprisingly. 

A painting contractor recently informed me that of forty- 
three painters regularly employed by him thirty-one owned, or 
were paying for, their own homes; and most of them owned an 
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automobile. "It is true they work but five days a week," he 
said, "but painters seldom if ever worked more. In the old 
days, many of them were drunk on Sunday and could not show 
up for work on Monday. They were always 'broke' except 
on pay-day, and then many of them spent their last dollar for 
booze. Now they loaf on Saturday, take their families to the 
country for the week-end, and are never 'broke.' That is 
why I am bidding low on your work, because I want to keep 
these men employed. They are too good to lose. I can't 
afford to let my competitors get them." 

What this contractor says of his men may be said of nearly 
every other class of workers. These changes enumerated above 
are but a few of those which society is undergoing today. 
What, you will ask, has this to do with education? My 
answer is, everything. 

Education is as broad as human life itself. It directs 
man's life and is responsible for the control of his morals, the 
establishment of his ideals, the development of his ambitions. 

Educational methods are the processes by which the minds 
of human beings are trained. They are the means by which 
man's intellect is developed, and his physical, as well as his 
mental, power strengthened. They are, therefore, the means 
to an end, which end is by some mistakenly supposed to be the 
winning of a diploma or certificate. Yet the possession of a 
diploma, certifying that one has successfully qualified in a 
course of instruction directed by these methods, does not 
guarantee that the recipient of the diploma is educated. 

The "higher education," although a valuable asset, is not 
indispensable to happiness. Men live contentedly without it. 
An academic education is not absolutely necessary for man's 
success. Even in these days when education is free, men have 
achieved wonderful successes without its advantages, while 
other men, holding diplomas galore, are failures. We must 
not, therefore, regard the possession of what is commonly 
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called education as the ultimate end. It, in turn, is the means 
by which its possessor may more easily and speedily reach the 
goal of his ambition. 

As a means to an end, education must be useful. To be 
useful, it must be practical, and to be practical, it must be 
productive. Therein we have a true measure of its value, 
namely, its productivity. The value of education is its power 
to enable man to increase production and his capacity for 
happiness. If the uneducated man is able to support himself 
and his dependents and enjoy his life in peace, to educate that 
man to "appreciate" civilization and the higher standards of 
living, without increasing his power of production, is to injure 
that man and his family. To educate that man and permit 
him, because of these advantages, to dominate arbitrarily the 
rights of other men less fortunate than he, is to work a hard- 
ship upon them. 

When people live together, their freedom to act becomes 
limited, and the rights of each man must be established. 
Education, thus, has another phase of usefulness. It must also 
teach men their rights and the proper enjoyment of those 
rights, and it must teach them to respect the rights of other 
men to have and to enjoy. Education should help a man to 
define his obligation to society. It is, therefore, a community 
project, and as that community enlarges, the necessity properly 
to educate its citizens increases with its growth. 

Can we not, then, measure educational standards by the 
degree in which they increase the individual's power of pro- 
duction, enlarge his capacity for happiness, and strengthen his 
purpose to live in harmony with other men ? 

It is not my object to look back and point out the mistakes 
we have made, nor to charge up to education the deficits in 
these particulars. Neither is the enthusiastic educator war- 
ranted in assuming all credit for the good and declining 
any responsibility for the bad acts of man. He cannot but 
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recognize the fact that those responsible for the horrible condi- 
tions now existing in Europe, which make it necessary for our 
splendid type of American manhood to don the uniform of 
our country, are men from Germany's most highly educated 
classes, men who have received the advantages of all that 
Germany could offer in cultural development, men who vaunt 
their Kultur. 

My object is rather to reckon with conditions as they are 
even now in this period of transition, and as they will be in 
the ensuing era of reconstruction, and to deteirmine, if I can, 
what education can do to improve these new environments so 
as to bring about greater individual productiveness and well- 
being and stimulate higher standards of citizenship. 

To compass this end is not a "one-man job." Neither is it 
a number of jobs to be performed by numerous persons acting 
independently of one another. But it is one job, one tre- 
mendous job, which must be performed by many persons, 
working together in harmony, for one worthy end. 

It is unnecessary to point out the lack of agreement in the 
acceptance of educational methods, or to show that there are 
nearly as many chiefs as there are separate units engaged. It 
should be unnecessary to prove that the work of the educator 
is a vocation and not a "call." These truths are self-evident 
and must be faced, or further progress will be retarded. 

First of all, then, the leaders must develop a willingness to 
co-operate. They must agree to forego the feeling of superior- 
ity over other men, and not to covet the title of "expert," 
assumed by so many of their profession. They must agree to 
become workers in a common cause, and to be prepared to 
"sacrifice," if requested, that the "team may win." The day 
of the individual is rapidly giving way to that of the co-opera- 
tive organization. Progressive business men are no longer 
thinking in terms of their own power, but in terms of the 
power of the masses. 
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When I was a boy in East Boston, it was an occasion for a 
holiday when one of the various shipbuilders launched a ship. 
The largest shipbuilders in the United States, at that time, 
were the Sewells of Bath, Maine. I do not believe that these 
people in the years they were in business launched seventy-five 
ships, yet one Sunday, while some of us were at church, the 
workmen at Fore River launched fourteen submarine-chasers, 
and are now launching each day a submarine or a chaser. 
On the Fourth of July there were launched in various yards 
over ninety ships, aggregating an excess of 350,000 tons. One 
year ago there were employed in shipbuilding in this country 
approximately 15,000 men; today there are over 350,000. 
One concern has created an entirely new plant and now has 
over 30,000 men on its pay-roll. Within the last year men 
have conceived a new way of building ships and have trained 
mechanics for it. In Detroit manufacturers who formerly 
built automobiles are now building submarine-chasers, and 
before this article is submitted they will be launching every 
working-day a 250-foot boat, ready for sea duty. 

It is the power of organized effort that has produced these 
and other equally great achievements, and it is the power of 
organization that will revolutionize education for the children 
of the masses, as it has revolutionized the conditions and pro- 
cesses of labor for the workers of the masses. 

We must educate the child of the future for a definite type 
of vocation. By that I mean that we must soon determine in 
a scientific way what vocation a boy is or is not qualified for, 
whether he would better become a mechanic, a clerk, a pro- 
fessional man, a scientist, a business man, or a common 
laborer. I do not mean to say that we should train a boy to 
be a stair-builder or a core-maker, but we must, at least, be 
able to differentiate between the type of man needed for a 
concrete-worker and that required for a preacher. I do not 
think that we can draw the line so closely as to predetermine 
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whether a boy is qualified to teach mathematics better than 
chemistry; but we should be able to determine whether a boy 
would make a better professional man than mechanic. 

Furthermore, we must not only be capable of making the 
differentiation, but we must have the courage of conviction to 
make known our decision. It is not going to be enough for the 
educator to say that the parent won't tolerate such action, 
and expect the public to accept this as an excuse for shirking 
his responsibility. The parent does not "stand for it" now, 
because he is misled by the exaggerated importance of a few 
of the so-called professions, by the preference shown the 
undergraduate who elects the college course, and by the prefer- 
ment accorded the man with a degree. 

But the day is come when one man is as important as 
the other, because he will be so recognized by the public. 
The skilled mechanic is as necessary for the success of the 
body politic as the professor, and his training is therefore of 
equal importance. We say and mean that the man who saves 
and invests in War Savings Stamps is performing as patriotic 
a service as the man who buys Liberty Bonds; that the man 
who drives a rivet on a torpedo boat is as important as the 
man who sends the torpedo on its way. The strength of 
the whole is in direct ratio to the strength of its individual 
members. 

These new conditions under which people are living have 
produced a new environment, a new ambition, and a new 
point of view. Educational methods must change to meet 
this new demand. The responsibility for the adequate, scien- 
tific training of the child rests with the schools. The citizen 
has been led to believe in the ability of the educator to admin- 
ister that training, and it is for that he pays his taxes and 
supports the schools. 

The problem of today, therefore, is twofold: (i) to train 
the child to increase his usefulness as a member of society. 
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and to acquire a higher efficiency as a wealth producer; (2) to 
train the children of the future to accept law and order, to 
live in peace, and to respect the rights of their fellow-men. 

The detail involved in ascertaining the natural talents of 
the child, and providing the consequent training, is the task 
of the experienced educator. It will be said that the average 
man at the head of our schools is too limited in his views 
and often unwilling to co-operate. This I am willing to 
admit; but are we to let a check prove a barrier? Must we 
as a nation adhere to the slow, indifferent, inefficient methods 
of the past, simply because some educators say we are about 
"to remove all joy, sentiment, and individuality from their 
work, and put it on a commercial basis"? Too many such 
control educational policies, and as a class cannot be expected 
to reform them. They are like some other despots who are 
moved only by the force of the people who support them. 

It is said that "reforms always come from below, and not 
from above." When the people learn the need for a revision 
in education, the people will insist that it be revised. If, as 
I have said, "leducation is a community project," then it 
follows that those who assume leadership or are delegated to 
act as leaders should undertake the responsibility of inter- 
preting the ideals, ambitions, and needs of the people of this 
generation and fully inform them of the means best suited 
to the advancement of those ideals and ambitions. The 
people look to them for guidance and advice and are entitled 
to receive both. Educational advancement within educa- 
tional institutions will be made, but it will be slow as compared 
with the advancement that will be made if the people become 
aroused. 

From my point of view, a national program of education 
would start with a direct appeal to the people. Education 
needs advertising. Let no one be horrified at this statement. 
If democracy itself can stand advertising, the greatest means 
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to democracy can stand it. It is interesting to note that, 
following closely in the wake of our few thousands of soldiers 
in Russia, a printing-press, Russian translators, and a squad 
of publicity men, including an educator, were sent into Russia 
for the express purpose of getting up posters and placards, 
to be posted in every village where our troops penetrated, 
to explain the meaning of democracy. 
What should our policy be? 

1. To teach by actual participation a broader and more liberal under- 
standing of the rights of man in, and of his obligations to, society. 

2. To acquire a more scientific knowledge of the human being, and 
devise a better system of training and developing his power to become a 
more efficient producer, to the end that his income may be increased, while 
the period of preparation may be decreased. 

3. To equalize all educational opportunities and place them within the 
reach of the child of every citizen. 

4. To improve and standardize the material accessories to education, 
such as buildings, grounds, apparatus, and other equipment, so that every 
child in every community in the state shall enjoy equal privileges. 

A radical program? Only from the viewpoint of the 
stand-patter, and these are not stand-pat times. German 
Kultur has slain that idea. The march of events is such that 
the radical of yesterday is the conservative of to-day. 

How will it be possible for us to put into practice such a 
plan? It is easy to suggest, but admittedly a Uttle more 
difficult to execute. Not any more difficult, however, than 
other important things that are accomplished by men. It 
is agreed that educators are not enforcing the high standard 
of educational methods that we propose. The question nat- 
urally arises: "Are they competent eventually to practice 
these methods?" Personally, I believe they are, and that it 
requires two things to bring about this result: first, training; 
second, a willingness to co-operate with others in the adop- 
tion of these new methods. Are the teachers going to accept 
this proposal? Yes. The average teacher is beginning to 
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learn that something new is needed, but she is unable to see 
for herself what it is; therefore she needs help. In addition 
to training, the teacher needs further inducement. What is 
the inducement? Increase in salary. If there is anything 
upon which all are agreed, it is that competent school teachers 
are not sufficiently paid. Too often the public has reason 
to feel that teachers are not giving in service the equivalent 
of salaries paid. The way to adjust this matter is to set up 
an educational standard that shall be known in the future 
as the national standard of elementary education, and have 
each state provide a sum of money for the payment of sal- 
aries, whereby every city and town that adopts this standard 
may be reimbursed. In other words, establish a minimum 
salary for the persons engaged in this new educational work, 
insist upon its being paid, and reimburse the cities and towns 
to the extent of one-half of the amount paid said instructors. 

Need I argue in favor of this principle? We have it 
already established in "superintendency unions." We have 
it in the reimbursement for vocational schools, and the states 
themselves are being reimbursed by the national government 
by means of the Smith-Hughes Act. There is nothing novel 
in this plan. 

However, simply paying higher salaries will not of itself 
produce better results in public education. Added to that 
we must have a more democratic control of the means and 
instruments of education. All professions are conservative, 
and teachers are such a shifting body that they have had 
little of group-consciousness or group-controlled purposes in 
establishing standards of what they shall do, or how they 
shall do it. As a class they have been followers of orders 
passed down by those in authority, who sometimes happily 
interpreted the educational needs of the times, but frequently 
did not. Who has set the standards of what shall be taught 
in high schools, and how it shall be taught? And who, except 
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those who get their living by preserving the status quo, will 
argue that the high schools, by and large, are even within 
reasonable distance of doing as much as they should in fitting 
young people for doing what the world wants done? Autoc- 
racy in government is rapidly going out of style, and along 
with it, if we are wise, will go autocracy and aristocracy in 
educational administration and educational methods. A new 
vision of interpretation, co-ordination, and co-operation must 
come to educational leaders and the rank and file of educa- 
tional workers, or they will fail in the service they can render 
if they will in the New Democracy. 

Again, it may be objected that "this thing will cost so 
much it will never be listened to." Do we count the cost 
of "canning the Kaiser"? Do you consider the cost when 
employing a physician? If you feel the actual need of a 
thing, do you refuse to pay the price? Did you ever enter 
a store and have the salesman show you two articles, one the 
same as you then had and the other a better and more expen- 
sive article? Which did you buy? Did you ever know of 
anything the people wanted that they were unwilling to pay 
for? I have before me a weekly magazine that collects mil- 
lions of dollars each year from advertisers. I have examined 
the advertisements in this issue, and not one of them empha- 
sizes the cheapness of its product. Every one of the adver- 
tisers makes the point that his is the best product made. 
Why? Because they know from experience that the people 
want the best and will pay for it. To the educator I would 
say: Do you realize that you are selling education? Do you 
dare to defend its quality, as the manufacturer of an auto- 
mobile will defend his product? You haven't had to, but 
you will not always enjoy this immunity. 

Is the taxpayer satisfied? Nearly one-half of the taxes 
he now pays are for the support and maintenance of educa- 
tion. Will he pay more? Not without a protest if the quality 
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remains the same. Change the quality, show the taxpayer 
that you propose to give him better educational value in 
exchange for his money, and he will pay the bill and thank 
you for giving him the opportunity to do so. How do I know? 
I have sold goods, and I know what buyers want. Why are 
we today paying machinists ^60 to jS8o per week and increas- 
ing the salaries of teachers only a beggarly |ioo or $200 a 
year? Because the public has not confidence in education 
as an essential industry. Of course the educator doesn't 
want to admit it, but the fact is, the public, or those who 
act for it, doubts if the returns received on the educational 
investment are worth the cost, and to no small degree the 
public is right. Pretty plain language? Yes. These are 
times when we ought to face facts. 

Therefore I appeal again to the educational leaders for an 
educational policy that is right, that you know is right, and 
that you can defend against all comers. When you have 
thought out that policy, state it in terms of a program of 
action that the ordinary citizen can comprehend, and then 
advertise it. Advertise it to those very people whose children 
are your prime consideration, create a public demand for the 
educational commodity, furnish a brand that bears out your 
advertising, and the public will accept it and pay for it. 

Aloofness, remoteness, and a chilly reserve may be the 
marks of high breeding, but most people will cheerfully forego 
them for understanding, sympathy, cordiality, and a willing- 
ness to get next to the real things of life. Particularly can 
teachers profit by a wider participation in life, and in turn will 
our children profit, and their generation be served by bringing 
reality into education. 



